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fore refer all texts written in grammatical Prakrits to
a period later than the third century. This seems to
me quite unobjectionable so long as we admit that the
component parts of the Tipitfaka existed during pre-
ceding centuries, only in a less regulated Prakrit
dialect.

The history of the language spoken in India, so far
as we can follow it at present, would therefore fall into
two branches:

First Branch, Sanskrit

(1)  The Vedic Sanskrit, Hymns, Brahma%as, Siltras,
1500-300 B. o.

(2)  Pa-jiinean Sanskrit, from 300 B. c. to the present
day, with an interruption from the first to the fourth
century A.D.

Second Branch, Prdkrit.

(1)  The ungranimatical Prakrit, Inscriptions from
250 B. c. to 200 A. l>.;  the Prakrit  of the Northern
Buddhist Canon (Apabhramaa).

(2)  The grammatical Prakrits, Pali, Craina-MagadM,
Praknta  (Makarashtfri,   /S'aurasoni,   Magadhi),   from
300 A. ix to present day.

The Modern Vernaculars.

We have now to consider the languages of India, as
spoken at the present day. These languages have of
late been so carefully studied by scholars such as
Hornlc, Beamos, Griarson, and others, that we can
gain a much clearer view of their origin and spreading
than was possible in former years. The spoken lan-
guages of India, which have been called Neo-Aryan,
Neo-Sanskrit, or Gaudian, seem to me to have a